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FROM  THE   MOST  ESTEEMED  AUTHORS, 


Soiittle  is  known  of  the  geographical  position,  the  general  statistics  and  several 
valuable  productions,  and  vast  resources  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru; 
and  the  little  that  has  been  Avritten  about  it,  is  so  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
scarce  authors,  as  to  be  inaccessable  to  the  general  readers,  that  a  short  compendium 
embracing  their  several  points,  cannot  fail  to  prove  acceptiWe  to  those  Avho  may  wish 
to  be  accurately  informed,  or  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
aud  rising  states  of  South  America. 

As  the  following  details  are  comprised  in  the  works  of  Hasnke,  Pentland,  Hum- 
boldt, Bonnycastle,  Brackenridge,  Miller,  Parish,  M'Cullock,  and  derived  from  other 
equally  authentic  sources,  they  may  be  fully  relied  upon,  as  furnishing  the  best  and 
most  recent  account  of  that  interesting  and  prosperous  republic. 
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BOLIVIA,  &c. 


BOLIVIA  or  Uffer  Peru,  a  republican  state  of  South  America,  is 
situated  between  9°  30'  and  25"  40'  South  Lat.  and  58"  and  71"  West  Long. 
Its  extreme  length  from  North  to  South  is  about  1100  miles,  and  breadth 
from  East  to  West  about  750  miles;  being  bounded  on  the  North  and 
^^rth-West  by  the  Chain  or  Cordillera  of  Vilcanota,  which  separates  it 
from  Lower  Peru.  On  the  West  it  has  the  mountains  of  Arequipa,  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Chilian  Andes.  On  the  East  the  Government  of 
Paraguay  and  Brazil,  and  on  the  South  those  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili. 

The  following  subdivisions  which  now  compose  the  Bolivian  Territory 
were  first  marked  out  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1821,  and  have  been 
re-confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  1S41,  upon  the  re-election  of  Captain  Gene- 
ral Don  Jose  Ballivien,  now  President  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

The  subjoined  are  the  Departments,  Provinces,  Cantons,  and  Population. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Charcas  La  Plata, 

or  Chuquisaca, 
now  called  Sucre. 


PROVlNCrs, 


NO.  OF  CANTONS.  POPULATION. 


Chuquisaca,    4  ^ 

Zinti,   9 

Yampares,    16 

Tomina,   11 

Oruro,    6 

Carancas,    8  J 

f  Potosi,   5  "1 


y  110,000. 


Potosi. 


6 
3 
26 
19 


La  Paz. 


j 

La  Cochabaml  a,  <( 


Atacama  

Lipes,  

Porco,  

Chayantas,   

Tarrija  or  Chicas   7 

Pacajes,   17 

Sica-Sica,   16 

Chulumani,    20 

Omasuyas,    24 

Laricajas,   9 

Apolobaml:a,   6 

Cochabamba,   1 

Clisa,   8 

Tapacari,    9 

Arque,    7 

Oyapaya,    7 

Misquc;   7 


265,527. 


I 

)>  573,980. 
I 


^    )>  488,947. 
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DEPARrMENTS.  PROVINCES.        NO.  OF  CANTONS.  POPULATION. 

r  - 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, ...  6 

cj    ,   p       ,1         ValleGraude,    6 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  ^    ^^^^^   4  ^1  9^2. 

bierra.           1  •  1 

I    Chiquitos,   10  I 

1    Cordillera,   4 


J 


The  population  of  Bolivia  according  to  returns  made  to  the  Government 
in  1845,  from  which  the  foregoing  statement  is  taken,  amounted  to  more 
than  1,500,000  souls.  The  finances  of  the  country  were  at  the  same  date 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  with  a  considerable  surplus  revenue  and 
no  public  debt,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  The  surplus  revenue  is  now 
being  judiciously  expended  upon  public  works,  undertaken  at  the  instance 
of  the  present  excellent  patriotic  and  intelligent  President  of  the  State, 
Captain  General  Don  Jose  Ballivien,  whom  his  countrymen  justly  regard 
as  the  second  Liberator  of  their  Country,  and  under  whose  wise  and  liberal 
administration  of  the  public  affairs,  Bolivia  is  destined  ere  long  to  hold  the 
first  position  among  the  States  of  South  America,  his  great  object  being  by 
peaceful  means  to  develope  the  vast  resources  of  his  Country. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  consists  of  a  President  elected  every  seven 
years,  a  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly.  The  Provinces  have  each  a  Sub- 
Governor  or  Intendant  who  is  invested  with  the  authority  both  civil  and 
military  of  the  entire  department. 

On  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  above  Departments  we  shall  learn 
from  writers  of  the  greatest  research,  that  Bolivia  is  one  of  the  most  favored 
spots  of  the  Globe,  containing  within  itself  every  thing  that  can  be  con- 
sidered useful,  necessary,  great,  and  advantageous  under  the  torrid  and 
temperate  zones  in  the  three  kingdoms,  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral. 

The  Western  Andes  produce  in  the  irrigated  tracts  Papas,  Yams,  Cot- 
ton, Sugar  Cane,  Maize,  Banana,  Grapes,  Raisins,  Pigs,  Lemons,  Oranges, 
and  other  tropical  fruits.  The  rivers  preserve  their  waters  throughout  the 
year  being  fed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  which  covers  a  great  number 
of  the  summits  of  the  mountains  in  those  parts. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  being  abundantly  watered  by  con- 
stant rains  is  covered  from  the  base  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  with 
thick  wood,  and  very  high  trees.  The  western  declivity  of  the  Andes 
not  being  fertilized  by  rain  produces  but  little  timber,  except  in  the  valleys 
or  ravines  through  Avhich  the  rivers  descend,  and  in  those  parts  the  trees 
are  not  of  so  large  and  lofty  a  kind. 

The  vegetation  of  the  western  Andes  as  far  as  respects  plants  and  trees 
cultivated  for  domestic  purposes  and  food,  is,  divided  into  three  regions. 

The  lowest  region  extending  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  that  of  tropical  productions,  where  maize,  rice,  yams, 
bananas,  guacas,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sugar  cane  are  cultivated,  Wheat 
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does  not  succeed  below  15,000  feet,  but  lucern  wMcli  is  much  cultivated  as 
fodder  for  cattle  grows  at  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  principal 
fruits  of  this  region  are  pine  apples,  ananas,  and  chirimoyas. 

The  second  region,  is  that  of  the  European  Cerealia,  which  extends  from 
2000  to  10,000  feet.  Wheat  and  lucern  are  cultivated  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  this  region  as  well  as  most  European  legumes.  Potatoes  do  not 
succeed  below  4000  feet,  and  barley  not  below  7000  feet.  The  arecacha 
root  seems  not  to  produce  below  6000  feet,  nor  above  9000. 

In  the  third  or  higher  region  between  10,000  feet,  and  some  what  more 
than  15,000  feet,  nearly  all  European  fruit  and  trees  thrive  well,  especially 
the  peach  and  vine  ;  but  in  the  higher  parts  of  this  region  neither  grain  nor 
food  is  cultivated,  except  Jesuit's  bark  and  the  yerba-mate  which  is  most 
abundant,  nor  any  other  root  than  the  potatoe  and  onion.  Barley  is  grown 
as  fodder  up  to  13,000  feet.  The  highest  regions  contain  fine  pastures. 
These  productive  proportions  may  be  fearlessly  asserted  as  applicable  to  all 
the  sierras  and  fertile  parts  of  Bolivia.* 

The  vegetable  kingdom  we  find  produces  great  abundance  of  vanilla, 
cascar ilia,  cocao  and  betel,  tobacco  of  a  species  very  superior  to  that  produced 
in  Paraguay  or  the  Havannah,  cotFee  in  great  abundance  equal  to  the  best 
Mocha,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  neigbouring  States.  Tamarinds, 
the  sugar  cane,  grapes,  wheats  maize,  rice,  and  every  species  of  pulse  and 
root  found  in  the  temperate  or  torrid  zones,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  most 
exquisite  fruits,  medicinal  plants  and  woods  of  every  species  suited  to  every 
art,  grow  spontaniously,  not  forgetting  w^ax,  cotton,  indigo,  flax,  and  the 
almost  innumerable  dyes  produced  by  the  plants  and  herbs  which  grow  on 
the  sides  and  summits  of  its  gigantic  mountains. 

The  colder  parts  of  the  animal  region  abound  in  the  obeja,  alpaca,  llama, 
the  vicuna,  chincilla,  guanaco,  and  viscache,  in  the  more  temperate  regions 
are  found  abundance  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats ; 
and  in  the  more  sultry  parts  great  numbers  of  wild  beasts,  such  as  tigers, 
bears,  and  monkeys  of  almost  every  species,  in  fine  there  is  throughout  all 
Bolivia  an  infinite  variety  of  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage. 

Bolivia  is  above  all  rich  in  its  ores :  its  immense  mountains  closing  within 
themselves  almost  an  infinite  number  of  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar  or 
quicksilver,  talc,  lead,  tin,  copper,  iron,  coal  and  fossil  salts,  emeralds  and 
other  precious  stones,  and  among  these  that  celebrated  stone  called  the 
berenguela,  and  every  class  of  jasper. 

Among  the  favored  parts  of  this  great  republic,  Chuquisaca  or  Sucre  the 
capital  is  not  one  of  the  least  productive  in  every  thing  tending  to  richness 
and  commercial  interests.  This  city  with  a  population  of  20,000  inha- 
bitants is  situated  in  19°  40'  south  lat ,  and  66°  46'  M-est  long.,  in  a  plain 
surrouded  with  mountains.    In  summer  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  very 

*  History  of  Bolivia  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffussion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
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Biild,  nor  is  there  any  great  difference  throughout  the  year;  hut  in  winter, 
A^hich  commences  in  September  and  lasts  until  March,  rains  are  very 
frequent  which  occasion  the  several  rivers  that  surround  it  to  be  greatly 
swollen  in  that  season.  It  was  called  La  Plata  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  silver  mines  surrounding  it.  Of  its  population  of  20,000  souls,  three 
thousand  are  Indians  who  live  in  the  suburbs ;  the  remaining  population 
are  Spaniards  and  Mestizos. 

In  this  province  are  several  large  rivers  which  form  by  their  united 
streams,  the  great  river  Pilcomayo,  Avhich  takes  its  rise  near  the  city  of 
Potosi ,  the  names  of  which  are  the  Tarrapaya,  that  runs  from  Porco,  the 
Potosi,  which  is  employed  in  washing  the  ores  in  the  mines  of  that  name, 
and  the  Cachimayo  which  passes  near  Sucre  or  Chuquisaca.  After  the 
junction  of  this  last  river,  the  united  streams  flow  through  the  districts  of 
Pilaya,  Paspaya,  and  Antomina,  from  whence  the  Pilcomayo  formed  by  their 
united  rivers  enters  the  grand  Chaco  and  runs  80  leagues  as  far  as  the  Llanos 
del  Manso,  and  then  directs  its  course  to  the  south-east  and  enters  the 
river  Paraguay  by  two  mouths:  by  its  larger  one  six  leagues  south  of  the 
city  of  Assumption  between  25"  40'  south  lat.,  and  26°  20'  west  long.,  by  the 
smaller  one  14  leagues  north  of  Assumption,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles. 

Sucre  or  Chuquisaca  is  an  Archbishopric  to  AA'hichLa  Paz,  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra,  and  Cochabamba  are  Sufragans.  It  is  the  place  of  the  supreme 
government,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly,  as  also  of  the  Diplomatic 
body,  the  National  Council,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  Mint; 
there  are  moreover  three  Colleges,  one  of  which  is  for  military  students. 
This  city  is  entered  by  two  bridges  of  beautiful  construction,  and  a  third 
bridge  is  now  in  coarse  of  erection.  One  of  them  is  over  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  other  crosses  the  Plicomayo,  whilst  the  third  will  be  over  the 
Cachimayo.  A  high  road  of  immense  extent  leading  from  this  city  and 
passing  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  connecting  Moxos  and  Chiquitos  and  the 
great  and  prodiictive  plains  watered  by  the  river  Beni  and  Madera  with 
Chuquisaca,  the  capital  has  lately  been  constructed.  This  grand  road  so 
useful  and  necessary  was  projected  by  the  good  taste,  and  is  now  completed 
by  the  great  diligence  and  perseverance  of  President  Ballivien. 

In  the  valleys  surrounding  this  capital  there  are  abundance  of  vineyards 
\Ahich  produce  a  great  deal  of  wine  and  brandy. 

Zinti,  formerly  called  Pilaya  or  Paspaya,  is  a  province  situated  forty 
leagues  south  of  Sucre  or  Chuquisaca,  bounded  on  the  r  orth  by  Tomina 
and  Pomabamba,  on  the  east  by  the  Chiriguano  Indians,  and  on  the 
west  and  south  by  Porco  and  Chichas  :  its  length  is  about  30  leagues ; 
its  width  40,  intersected  in  all  directions  by  the  Cordillera,  among  whose 
breaches  and  valleys  its  inhabitants  seem  to  be  very  comfortably  settled ; 
they  are  dispersed  in  diiTerent  estates  or  haciendas,  and  amount  to  about 
3  5,000 :  the  climate  in  the  valleys  of  Zinti  is  moderately  hot,  and  the  soil 
exceedingly  productive,  where  all  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse  are  produced  in 
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abundance  and  almost  without  labour ;  the  grapes  of  this  district  are  made 
into  wine  and  brandies  which  are  much  esteemed  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, and  the  river  San  Juan  which  rises  in  Lipes  pervades  this  country. 
The  rivers  Toropalca  and  the  Zinti  also  fertilize  the  valleys  through  which 
they  run,  and  the  rivers  Supas  and  Agchilla  form  by  their  united  streams 
the  Paspaya  which  divides  the  province  from  Pomabamba,  aud  runs  into 
the  grand  Pilcomayo.  The  towns  of  Pilaya  and  Paspaya  were  destroyed 
by  Indians  from  the  east  in  1604,  and  have  been  but  partially  re-built. 
The  Corregidor  resides  on  an  estate  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Zinti,  where 
there  are  some  very  productive  lead  mines,  now  in  work,  in  the  settlement 
of  Potacaca.  In  all  the  valleys  of  this  province  there  are  tobacco  and 
sugar  cane  plantations,  they  likewise  grow  the  yerba-mate,  (Linnaeus  chena- 
podium,)  which  forms  a  good  part  of  their  commerce  with  Potosi.  Cotton, 
cochineal,  indigo  and  coflfee  are  also  produced  in  large  quntities  in  this  district. 
Saltpetre  pits  are  found  running  for  leagues  through  this  deparment,  of 
which  no  use  is  made  except  for  the  home  consumption.  On  that  part  of 
this  province  bounded  by  Tarrija  to  the  west  south  west,  different  colours 
are  observable  in  the  earths  and  clays,  so  that  if  industrious  and  skilful 
Potters  were  there  located,  they  would  have  better  materials  for  the  pro- 
duction of  porcelain  than  exist  in  England.  There  are  two  tanneries  for 
dressing  hides  in  this  department:  the  material  used  in  the  tanning  process 
is  the  produce  of  a  tree  called  curapahi,  and  laurel  which  are  both  very 
abundant. 

Yamparaes  is  a  district  to  the  east  of  Sucre  or  Chuquisaca,  and  bounds 
the  province  of  Santa  Crux  de  la  Sierra.  Its  productions  are  chiefly  cocoa, 
coffee,  sugar,  maize,  and  pulse,  and  roots  of  all  kinds  in  its  warm  plains  ; 
it  abounds  with  cattle  of  every  description  on  its  high  lands  and  cold  dis- 
tricts ;  it  is  watered  by  the  river  Cachimayo  which  forms  one  of  the  great 
feeders  of  the  Pilcomayo. 

The  province  of  Tomina  is  situated  about  18  leagues  south-east  of  La 
Plata,  and  borders  eastward  on  the  Indian  Missions  called  Chiriguanos, 
some  of  whom  are  wandering  Indians.  This  province  is  24  leagues  in 
length  from  north  to  south  ;  it  is  for  the  greater  part  a  mountainous  country. 
The  valleys  are  generally  occupied  by  sugar  plantations;  thej  grow  coffee, 
pimento,  and  produce  much  oil.  Here  great  quantities  of  cotton  and  indigo 
grow  wild  in  the  valleys,  the  climate  is  generally  sultry,  and  some  parts 
excessively  so.  Large  flocks  of  several  kinds  of  wild  cattle  feed  on  the 
mountains.  The  rivers  which  water  Tomina  are  small,  but  unite  in  one 
great  stream  named  El  Dorado.  This  province  is  separated  from  St  Crux 
de  la  Sierra  by  the  Rio  Grande  which  joins  the  river  Marmore.  Several 
lakes  exist  in  this  province,  two  of  the  largest  are  in  tbe  district  named 
Moyocaya.  Here  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Indians  and  amount  to  13,000: 
the  town  of  the  same  name  (Tomina)  is  the  capital;  it  is  inconsiderable, 
and  is  situated  50  miles  east  of  La  Plata,  in  19°  20'  south  lat.  and  65°  46' 
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west  long.  Not  only  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  met  with  here  but  also 
Various  other  metals  which  the  inhabitants  have  been  unable  to  classify  on 
account  of  their  deficiency  in  scientific  knoAvledge.  Those  discovered  up  to 
the  present  time  are  silver  ore  mixed  with  lead  (plomo  ronco),  red  gold  ore 
(rosiclere);,  silver  ore  consisting  of  brown  oxide  of  iron  and  native  silver 
(paco) :  sulphurated  indigo  coloured  Silver  ore,  &c.  &;c.  Various  kinds  of 
timber  and  particularly  the  carob  tree  (alarobo)  flourish  here. 

The  province  of  Paria  is  adjoining  to  that  of  Chayanta,  and  is  bounded 
by  that  of  Pacajes  on  the  north.  On  the  north-east  by  Oruro.  East  and 
south-east  by  Porco.  South-west  by  Lipes,  and  on  the  west  by  Carancas. 
This  province  (Paria)  contains  several  silver  mines,  and  being  situated 
among  the  mountains  is  of  a  cold  temperature.  Several  salt  mines  are 
known  to  exist  here^  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  there  exists  a  lake 
from  which  salt  in  large  quantities  is  extracted.  In  this  province  are  also 
found  great  quantities  of  alum  and  sulphur. 

A  very  rapid  river  which  takes  its  rise  in  lake  Chucuito,  runs  through 
this  province  and  is  called  the  Desaguadero  or  Drain,  forming  a  lake  four 
leagues  long  and  two  leagues  Avide.  The  river  ends  in  this  basin  which 
has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
water  finds  a  vent,  as  the  lake  is  always  of  the  same  level.  In  one  part  of 
it  is  a  whirlpool,  which  sucks  down  any  rafts  ti»at  get  within  its  vortex.  In 
the  year  1748  this  singular  lake  rose  to  a  great  height.  The  inhabitants  of 
Paria  amount  to  14,000,  and  employ  themselves  in  farming,  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  cheeses  of  this  province  are  in  great  request  in  the 
neighbouring  states.  The  capital  of  the  same  name  (Paria)  is  410  miles 
north-west  of  La  Plata  or  Chuquisaca  in  18°  50'  south  lat.  and  68°  20' 
west  longitude. 

Oruro  or  San  Filippe  de  Oruro  is  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  30  leagues  north-west  of  Chuquisaca  or  Sucre;  the  greater  part 
of  this  country  lying  in  the  Andes,  is  exceedingly  cold  and  not  over  pro- 
ductive, affording  only  herbage  for  the  pasture  of  cattle  and  sheep :  numerous 
herds  of  the  Peruvian  camel,  called  llamas,  are  here  seen ;  it  abounds  in 
gold  and  silver  mines  ivhich  were  formerly  very  famous  during  the  Spanish 
domination,  but  most  of  them  have  been  abandoned  since  the  revolution,  yet 
the  mines  of  Popo  are  still  worked  and  yield  much  silver.  In  this  capital 
the  population  is  numerous.  It  has  even  at  present  a  revenue  office  for  col- 
lecting the  duties  upon  metals,  and  several  tin  and  lead  mines  are  at  present 
worked  here. 

The  province  of  Carancas  commences  70  leagues  west  of  Chuquisaca,  and 
extends  about  50  leagues  on  the  west  bank  of  lake  Paria.  The  Andes  per- 
vading this  province,  the  climate  is  consequently  very  cold;  it  produces  no 
grain  but  has  abundant  pastures  for  horned  cattle,  vicunas  and  animals  of 
all  kinds.  There  are  also  many  silver  mines,  two  of  which  are  very 
productive  and  one  of  copper  equally  so  is  at  present  worked  to  great 
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advantage.  A  singular  ore  is  found  in  the  mines  of  an  estate  called  Turco, 
which  consists  of  beautiful  fibres  of  silver  penetrating  the  mass  of  stone  in 
which  they  are  contained.  In  the  sandy  desert  and  unproductive  parts  of 
the  province  of  Carancas  that  extend  towards  the  Pacific  are  discovered 
himps  of  native  silver  which  are  called  papas  or  potatoes,  because  they  are 
dug  out  of  the  ground  like  that  root ;  these  lumps  have  the  appearance  of 
melted  silver,  and  many  of  them  have  been  found  weighing  150  marks, 
and  more  than  a  foot  in  length.  The  capital  of  this  province  which  is  not 
very  populous,  is  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  (Carancas),  on  a  rivulet 
which  flows  into  the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Paria. 

The  city  of  Potosi  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  is  in  19© 
47'  south  lat.  67°  22'  west  long.  East  South  East  of  Lima  in  Lower  Peru, 
in  a  country  enclosed  by  the  mountainous  district  of  Porco.  The  climate 
of  this  province  is  cold,  the  environs  of  the  city  are  not  fruitful,  the  sides 
of  the  hills  being  covered  with  moss,  and  their  summits  capped  with  eternal 
snows.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  numerous  flocks  of  Vicunas  are  seen  grazing 
in  this  elevated  and  desolate  region,  which  would  never  have  been  fre- 
quented by  man  had  it  not  happened  that  Diego  Hualca,  an  Indian  peasant 
who,  while  pursuing  some  wild  goats  and  arriving  at  a  very  steep  place 
grasped  a  small  shrub  to  prevent  himself  from  falling,  but  the  shrub  being 
unequal  to  bear  his  weight,  was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  disclosed  to  the 
astonished  hunting  peasant,  a  rich  mass  of  silver  lumps  which  adhered  to 
the  earth  that  came  away  with  the  roots  of  the  shrub.  The  city  of  Potosi  is 
built  in  a  narrow  glen  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  mountain  which  contains  the  mines.  A  royal  mint  was  established 
in  this  place  in  1562,  and  so  rapid  did  its  population  increase,  that  in  1611  the 
city  contained  160,000  inhabitants  ;  but  from  various  causes  the  population 
of  this  city  has  continually  decreased,  and  at  present  it  consists  only  of 
about  42,000  souls.  Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  working 
of  the  mines,  and  consist  of  Whites,  Mestizos  and  Indians,  for  the  latter  of 
whom  there  are  several  Missions  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  city  of  Potosi 
is  45  miles  west  south  west  of  Chuquisaca.  The  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi 
are  in  the  same  mountain,  at  the  base  of  which  the  city  is  built ;  this 
mountain  is  3  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  of  a  sharp  conical  figure  rising 
4,360  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Hatun- 
Potocsi ;  its  summit  is  crowned  by  a  bed  of  porphyry  which  gives  it  the 
well  defined  conical  form  it  possesses.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century, 
during  the  domination  of  the  Spaniards,  15,000  Indians  were  forced  to 
work  in  the  mines,  but  at  present  there  are  not  more  than  2,000  miners 
who  are  well  paid  and  work  from  choice  alone ;  15,000  llamas,  and  15,000 
asses  are  constantly  employed  in  carrying  the  ore  to  the  amalgamation  works 
in  the  city. 

In  1790,  299,246  piasters  of  gold,  and  3,293,173  of  silver  or  £886,626 
sterling,  were  coined  in  the  mint  of  Potosi.    From  the  first  discovery  of 
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those  mines  until  the  year  1803,  they  have  supplied  1,095,500,000  piasters 
or  £237,358,334  sterling  of  silver,  which  large  sum  has  paid  the  royal 
duties.  As  this  only  includes  silver,  the  gold  and  other  metals  that  were 
smuggled  would  consequently  have,  if  carried  to  account,  greatly  swelled  the 
total  furnished  by  the  works  to  a  much  greater  amount.  According  to  Helms  if 
these  mines  were  properly  managed  they  would  produce  from  20  to  30  milhons 
of  dollars  annually.  Potosi  is  distant  from  Buenos  Ayres  1873  miles  across 
a  road  very  difficult  to  pass.  The  richest  shafts  or  workings  of  the  mines 
are  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  and  are  called  La  Descubridera  del 
Estano,  La  Sica,  and  La  Mendieta,  their  direction  always  running  south. 
Many  causes  occassionally  conspire  to  render  the  vicinity  of  these  mines  more 
popular  than  the  mere  riches  they  contain.  We  find  here  hot  medicinal 
baths,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  called  Don  Diego,  to  which  many 
people  from  all  parts  resort ;  there  is  also  a  great  concourse  of  peasants  and 
merchants  to  the  city  to  supply  it  with  provisions,  &c.,  &c.,  with  which 
articles  the  surrounding  district  is  wholly  unprovided. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Atacama  are  chiefly  Indians ;  those 
who  live  in  the  settlement  amount  only  to  5,000 ;  its  chief  town  is  Atacama, 
seated  in  an  unproductive  plain,  surrounded  by  the  lofty  smmits  of  the 
Cordillera,  which  is  uninhabited  owing  to  the  intense  cold.  This  town  is  a 
small  place  100  miles  from  Cobija,  which  is  the  only  Bolivian  port  in  the 
Pacific.  It  is  120  leagues  from  Chuquisaca.  This  province  is  divided  into 
higher  and  lower  Atacama,  and  is  of  great  extent ;  some  of  the  loAver  parts 
being  very  fruitful,  particularly  toAvards  the  south.  That  part  of  this 
province  which  is  uninhabited  divides  Bolivia  from  Chili.  There  are  large 
forests  of  timber  of  every  description  suited  for  building  purposses  and  the 
finest  description  of  cabinet  work  in  this  department. 

The  province  of  Lipes  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Atacama  on  the  south 
west  by  Tarrija  or  Chichas ;  it  is  35  leagues  in  extent,  its  capital  of  the  same 
name  is  150  miles  south-west  of  Potosi,  in  21°  40'  south  lat.  and  68°  16' 
west  long.  The  climate  of  this  country  is  excessively  cold,  its  chief  com- 
merce consists  in  the  produce  of  its  mines  of  which  it  possesses,  two  of  gold, 
one  of  silver,  and  one  of  copper,  which  are  now  worked  and  are  said  to 
be  very  productive.  The  silver  mines  of  Chrystoval  de  Acochala  Avas  for- 
merly the  most  valuable  in  Peru,  but  at  present  they  are  not  worked,  owing 
to  the  want  of  hands.  Lipes  abounds  in  cattle,  with  vicunas,  alpacas, 
and  llamas,  ostriches  and  other  wild  animals,  the  skins  of  which  form  part 
of  its  commerce.  Lipes  being  situated  in  the  high  mountainous  range 
of  the  andes,  the  temperature  of  this  province  is  very  cold. 

The  province  of  Porco  or  Tallavera  de  La  Puna,  the  capital  of  which  named 
(Porco)  is  situated  in  19°  40'  south  lat.  and  67°  56'  west  long.  Commences 
directly  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Potosi  and  is  20  leagues  in  extent. 
The  coldness  of  its  situation  amid  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Andes  naturally 
occasions  a  scantiness  of  fruits  and  grain  ;  but  it  abounds  with  fine  cattle  of 
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every  description,  and  the  mountain  of  Porco  in  this  province  is  celebrated 
as  having  been  the  place  whence  the  Incas  of  old,  of  Peru  drew  the  greatest 
portion  of  their  silver,  and  was  the  first  mine  worked  by  the  Spaniards 
after  the  conquest.  This  district,  still  continues  to  produce  great  quantities 
of  that  metal  particularly  at  the  settlement  of  Tomahave,  and  from  the  mines 
of  thePorco  mountain  which  are  23  leagues  from  Sucre  or  Chuquisaca. 

The  province  of  Chayanta  begins  50  leagues  north-west  of  La  Plata,  and 
extends  for  about  40  leagues.  This  province  is  famous  for  its  silver  mines 
of  which  it  contains  three,  with  one  of  copper,  one  of  tin  and  two  of  lead, 
and  the  Rio  Grande  which  flows  through  it  deposits  gold  particles  in  its 
bed.  The  cattle  in  this  province  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  the  other  provinces 
of  the  republic  nor  are  its  inhabitants  very  numerous- 
Thirty  leagues  south  of  Chuquisaca  lies  the  province  of  Chichas  or  Tarrija, 
it  is  a  very  fertile  territory,  producing  wheat  and  grain  of  all  kinds ;  oil  in 
large  quantities  olives,  grapes,  and  a  great  abundance  of  vines,  Eaisins, 
figs,  lemons,  oranges  and  almost  innumerable  fruits,  and  roots  of  every  des- 
cription in  great  profusion.  Immense  quantities  of  Peruvian  bark,  papas, 
quill  oas  or  yerba-mate,  and  carranguas  grow  in  its  plains,  of  the  three  last 
the  natives  make  an  intoxicating  liquor,  common  in  Peru  called  chica,  which 
resembles  the  spirit  produced  in  Mexico  from  m^aize ;  it  may  not  be 
irrelative  to  state,  that  this  chica  is  the  principal  beverage  of  the  miners  of 
the  Indians,  and  of  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andes. 

The  river  Tipuani*  which  flows  on  its  eastern  side,  carries  much  gold 
in  its  sand,  which  the  natives  employ  themselves  occasionally  in  collecting 
and  with  which  they  formerly  paid  their  capitation  tax. 

The  river  Bermejo  with  the  PilcomayoJ  (this  latter  has  been  already 
particlarly  noticed),  take  their  rise  in  Bolivia,  the  latter  near  the  city  of 
Potosi,  the  former  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  SanBernado  de  Tarrija  in 

*  Tliis  is  one  of  the  numerous  small  rivers  which  unite  to  form  the  river  Beui. 

X  In  the  whole  course  of  the  Pilcomayo  and  Beniieja  there  Is  not  a  single  stone  ; 
their  bottoms  are  clay  and  very  fire  sard,  ard  although  stme  banks  and  shallows  are 
here  and  there  met  with,  a  sufficient  channel  is  left  at  all  times  for  the  passage  of 
vessels  of  considerable  burden.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  near  the  bai.ks  there 
is  a  greater  depth  of  water  than  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  itself.  The  Spaniards  of 
the  16th  century  more  active  ai\d  enterprisiiig  than  their  descei.dants,  foui.dt  d  a  city  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Pilcomayo  ard  called  it  La  Asumcion,  to  unite,  as  it  is  supposed, 
the  p)pulation  of  that  part  with  the  interior  provinces  of  Peru,  and  to  facilitate  by 
means  of  the  navigati  of  the  rivers,  the  transport  of  the  productions  ard  manufactures, 
drugs,  &c.  of  Bolivia  which  are  rarely  exported  if  we  ex'-ept  the  precious  metals. 
There  has  latterly  been  built  near  La  Asumcion,  a  town,  known  by  the  name  of  Villa 
Real,  Avhich  is  distant  from  Potosi  in  a  right  liiie  175  miles.  The  Pilcomayo  and 
Bermejo  are  rivers  as  mighty  as  any  of  the  most  famous  of  Europe.  See  Hiisorical 
Account  of  Llie  UniUd  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata^  hij  Ihe  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
Governments  Congress,  1825. 
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the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  in  the  department  of  Xujuy,  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  republic  on  the  western  Andes.  The  Bermejo 
pursuing  its  course  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  some  distance  is  joined 
by  the  San  Juan,  the  Soco,  Itati,  and  other  large  rivulets,  it  then  passes 
out  of  the  Bolivian  territory,  at  Oran,  in  the  Argentine  republic,  where 
the  Bermejo  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Grande  de  Xujuy.  These  united  rivers 
all  fall  into  and  form  the  Bermejo,  which  after  crossing  the  grand  Chaco 
and  continuing  its  course  through  the  republic  of  Entre  R,ios,  enters  the 
west  bank  of  Paraguay  in  26*'  50'  of  south  latitude,  more  seaward  than  the 
Pilcomayo  which  falls  into  the  same  river  six  leagues  south  of  the  city  of 
Ascension.  In  the  early  course  of  the  Bermejo,  from  the  city  of  San 
Bernardo  de  Tarrija,  to  the  meeting  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Oran,  it  is  navig- 
able for  river  craft  of  large  size,  and  according  to  the  best  information  the 
Bermejo  after  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande,  offers  no  obstruction  or 
impediment  to  its  free  and  easy  navigation,  by  vessels  of  considerable  bur- 
den throughout  its  entire  course  to  the  Paraguay.  The  river  Bermejo  with 
the  Pilcomayo,  which  are  as  mighty  as  any  of  the  most  famous  rivers 
in  Europe,  afford  the  means  of  cheap  and  easy  transport  by  water  for  all 
the  productions  and  articles  of  commerce,  either  coming  from  or  going  to 
Bolivia. 

The  greatest  extent  of  the  province  of  Tarrija  is  35  leagues,  and  the 
eastern  part  borders  on  districts  inhabited  by  the  docile  but  wandering 
Indians.  Its  chief  town  is  called  San  Bernardo  de  Tarrija,  which  possesses 
several  fine  public  buildings,  and  has  a  college  formerly  erected  by  the 
Jesuits  and  other  establishments  for  the  education  and  instruction  of 
youth. 

The  department  of  La  Paz,  (of  which  La  Paz  is  the  Capital),  lies  north 
of  Sica-Sica  and  consists  only  of  a  small  district  round  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  western  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  the  produce  of 
this  country  is  barley,  cocoa,  betel,  cacao,  papas  and  Bananas.  It  is  situated 
mid- way  between  Cuzco  and  Chuquisaca  or  Sucre.  This  city  is  in  17o  15' 
south  lat.  and  68"  25'  west  long.  120  miles  east  north-east  of  Araquipa,  in 
lower  Peru,  288  miles  east  of  Cuzco,  612  miles  south-east  of  Lima,  and  234 
miles  west  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  on  a  fine  river  called  the  Beni,  which 
flows  through  the  valley  of  La  Paz.  The  adjacent  Cordillera  which  is  only 
12  leagues  distant  is  very  high,  one  of  its  summits  called  Illimani  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  which  exposes  the  district  to  so  cold  a  climate,  that 
hard  frosts  and  storms  of  hail  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  city  itself  is  not 
subject  to  them,  as  it  enjoys  a  most  salubrious  air  and  medium  temperature. 
The  undulating  ground  on  which  La  Paz  is  seated,  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow  ;  the  fertile  valleys  below,  and  the  fine  river  which 
waters  it,  give  peculiar  charms  to  the  scenery.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  valley  —  the  higher  grounds  are  covered  with  immense  forests 
which  afford  shelter  to  jacquars,  bears,  pumas,  deer,  and  other  animals  of  the 
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chase,  ostriches,  &c.  They  find  much  gold  in  the  river  Tipuani*  when  it  is 
increased  by  the  melting  snow  which  forces  large  masses  of  rock  from  the 
mountain  of  Illimani.  In  1730  an  Indian  discovered  in  this  river  a  lump  of 
pure  gold,  of  such  size,  that  it  was  bought  for  12,000  dollars  and  sent  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  This  city  contains  a  population  of  about  57,000  inhabitants 
who  are  nearly  all  engaged  in  trading  in  Paraguay  tea,  which  they  spread 
throughout  the  state  of  Bolivia,  and  for  which  they  give  in  exchange 
their  produce,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  gold  and  silver.  It  is  a 
clean  and  even  elegant  city  with  many  public  buildings  and  an  intelligent 
and  industrious  population.  This  city  is  seated  in  a  fruitful  plain;  the 
surrounding  country  is  full  of  mineral  springs,  fields  of  maize  and  numerous 
salt  pits. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  this  city  had,  during  the  Spanish  sway 
the  five  following  provinces  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  bishop  still  holds 
the  original  ecclesiastical  sway  over  such  places,  which  are  Omasuyas, 
Pacajes,  La  E-icaja,  Chicuito  and  Paucar-Colla. 

The  province  of  Pacajes  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chucuito  and  the 
great  lake,  north  east  by  Omasuyas,  on  the  east  by  La  Paz  and  Sica-Sica, 
south  by  Oruro,  Paria  and  Carancas,  and  south-west  and  west  by  the 
Peruvian  province  of  Arica,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  lofty  chain  of 
the  Andes.  Its  length  from  the  bridge  over  the  river  Desaguadero,  which 
divides  it  from  Chucuito,  to  the  province  of  Paria  is  56  leagues,  and  its 
greatest  width  is  40  leagues.  It  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Andes, 
its  climate  is  cold,  its  soil  not  very  productive,  its  inhabitants  are  dispersed  in 
small  settlements,  and  consist  chiefly  of  Indians  who  are  employed  in  tending 
herds  of  horned  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  &c.  &c.  with  which  Pacajes  greatly 
abounds.  There  were  formerly  several  mines  of  silver,  emeralds,  sapphires 
and  jasper  worked  in  this  province,  and  what  is  more  curious  and  surprising  is, 
that  a  mine  of  talc  supplies  not  only  all  Peru,  but  the  surrounding  republics 
with  plates  of  that  material  to  serve  instead  of  window  glass  for  the  churches 
and  houses.  Including  Tiahanuaco,  there  are  fifteen  settlements  in  Pacajes 
which  has  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  stituated  80  miles  south-west  of  La 
Paz  in  a  variable  climate,  and  whose  chief  commerce  consists  in  the  sale  of 
cattle  and  skins  to  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  province  of  Sica-Sica  is  a  very  extensive  tract  of  nearly  100  leagues 

*  Bolivia  is  interesting  from  the  variety,  extent  and  value  of  the  minerals  it  affords. 
Gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  mountain  districts:  but  hitherto  it  has 
not  been  very  extensively  mined.  It  is  associated  with  antimony,  silver,  and  other 
minerals,  and  sometimes  in  masses  of  considerable  size:  the  largest  on  record  detached 
from  a  mountain  by  lightning  was  of  the  value  of  11,269  dollars  ^2,250.  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  gold  procured  in  Bolivia  is  obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of 
the  rivers.  The  most  productive  of  those  lavaderos  or  gold  washings  is  that  of  the 
river  Tipuani.  Silver  has  hitherto  been  the  principle  metallic  picduction  of  Bolivia, 
and  has  conferred  on  it,  its  great  celebrity"    Murray's  Encyclopedia  of  Geography. 
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in  length  and  contains  several  silver  mines,  t\\  o  of  Avhich  are  at  pvesrnt  in 
work,  the  far  greater  part  of  this  province  or  district  lies  upon  the  mountains. " 
It  has  Cochabamha  upon  its  west,  Oruro  to  the  south,  Paria  to  the  east,  and 
La  Paz  to  the  north.  Those  parts  which  consist  of  plains  or  valleys  are 
extremely  sultry,  they  produce  great  quantities  of  cocoa,  betel,  cacao,  cotton 
and  indig-o  with  which  they  supply  the  neighbouring  provinces.  'J  he  moun- 
tains having  a  more  rarified  atmosphere  feed  large  herds  of  wild  and 
domestic  animals,  flocks  of  vicunas,  guannucas,  wild  pigs,  and  animals  of 
almost  every  species.   Its  capital  is  Sica-Sica  40  miles  north-west  of  Oruro. 

The  province  of  Chulumani  or  Yungas  is  situated  to  the  north -east  of  La 
Paz.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Chucuito,  and  on  the  south  by  Sica-Sica, 
it  is  a  mountainous  country.  This  province  also  possesses  many  gold  mines 
and  several  silver  mines.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Beni  which  runs 
through  its  centre,  in  its  valleys,  and  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains in  which  the  climate  is  very  temperate  and  productive  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  roots,  but  more  especially  of  maize— immense  herds  of  horned 
cattle  are  fed.  The  chief  part  of  the  commerce  of  this  province  consists  in 
cattle,  grain,  &c. 

The  province  of  Omasuyas  commences  at  the  gates  of  La  Paz,  and  extends 
20  leagues,  it  is  bounnded  on  the  west  by  the  Lake  Chucuito  or  Titicaca  ; 
its  climate  is  very  cold,  so  that  it  produces  btit  little  corn ;  it  has  extensive 
pastures  and  feeds  a  great  number  of  horned  cattle.  It  has  four  gold  mines, 
and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians.  Near  the  borders  of  this  province  is 
the  town  or  village  of  Tiahuanuaco  in  which  are  colossal  Pyramids  and 
gigantic  figures  cut  out  of  stone,  and  these  although  much  injured  by  time, 
are  still  highly  singular  and  interesting ;  they  are  conjectured  to  have  existed 
before  the  times  of  the  Peruvian  Incas.  This  province  is  36  miles  north- 
west of  La  Paz  in  south  lat.  17"  17',  and  very  near  the  south-east  coast  of 
Lake  Titicaca. 

The  province  of  Larecaja,  lying  north  of  La  Paz,  is  a  district  which  ex- 
tends 240  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  75  miles  from  north  to  south,  it 
bounds  Carabaya  on  the  north.  This  province  contains  many  gold  mines, 
the  metal  found  in  which  is  of  a  superior  fineness ;  and  four  of  its  mines 
are  at  present  in  work.  The  mountain  of  Sunchuli  in  this  province  is 
celebrated  as  having  been  the  site  of  a  gold  mine  discovered  in  1709  which 
was  worked  with  immense  profit  until  1756  when  it  was  inundated  by  a 
spring  that  suddenly  burst  in  upon  it ;  and  the  Indians  not  being  so  versed 
in  machinery  as  our  miners  of  the  present  day,  every  attempt  to  get  the 
water  under  which  the  Indians  made  proved  wholly  fruitless.  The  valleys 
of  this  province  are  similar  in  productions  and  fertility  to  the  generality  of 
those  already  described. 

The  province  of  Apolobarnba*  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  of  Moxos,  and 

*  See  B. acke midge  s  Report. 
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on  the  west  by  Carabaya,  commencing  about  60  leagues  from  Cuzco,  and 
extending  80  leagues  from  south-west  to  north-east.  In  this  part  the  forests 
are  very  numerous  and  are  filled  with  wild  beasts,  monkeys,  birds  of  prey, 
and  parrots  of  every  colour  and  description.  The  inhabitants  frequently 
carry  their  superfluous  produce  to  La  Paz  and  procure  in  return  for  it, 
whatever  is  necessary.for  their  comforts. 

Apolobamba  is  a  newly  planted  colony,  and  consists  mostly  of  settlements 
of  Indians  who  have  been  converted  by  the  Missionaries.  Seven  villages 
or  cantons  in  Apolobamba  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  each 
canton  has  formed  a  military  corps  Avithin  itself,  which  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer  selected  by  the  government.  This  province  is  intersected 
in  all  parts  by  copious  and  navigable  rivers.  The  cacao  of  this  country  is 
in  very  high  repute. 

Indeed,  the  intendency  of  La  Paz,  besides  the  cocoa  and  its  excellent 
"Cacao,  produce  a  great  abundance  of  coffee.  The  vine  and  the  sugar 
cane,  rice  and  cotton  are  equally  suited  to  its  soil  and  climate.  The  best 
descrijjtion  of  Peruvian  Barh  belongs  exclusively  to  this  part  of  the  republic, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  productions  of  this  province.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  vast  quantities  of  wild  cotton.  Whole  woods  of  indigo.  The 
balsam  of  capivi,  &c,,  &c.  The  raiz  of  China.  The  caoutchouc  or  Indian- 
rubber  which  are  all  produced  here  in  spontaneous  profusion.  Nearly 
all  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  eastern  Cordillera  and  from 
the  river  Beni,  flow  over  sands  with  which  are  mingled  particles  of  gold, 
and  almost  all  its  ridges  contain  veins  of  the  precious  metals.  There 
are  also  silver  mines  in  Caquisiri,  Caquingora,  Machaca,  Berenguela, 
Teaguanaco,  and  Acacachi.  There  are  some  emerald  mines  in  Caquivari, 
native  copper  in  Curaguara,  and  quicksilver  in  Guarina.  Besides  this 
mineral  wealth,  its  fertile  plains  and  slopes  are  covered  with  domestic 
flocks,  and  abundance  of  game,  surpassing  all  the  other  provinces."  The 
opening  the  navigation  of  the  Beni  by  steam  will  bring  this  rich  district  into 
direct  communication  with  Europe. 

The  province  of  Cochabamba  was  founded  in  1572,  and  is  situated  in 
17°  20'  of  south  lat.  and  in  68°  31'  west  long  ,  from  the  meridian  of  Paris, 
or  4  hours  and  34  minutes  of  time.*  Although  silver  and  gold  are  not  met 
with  in  this  province  as  in  the  greater  parts  of  the  Bolivian  territory,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  district  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
following  description,  taken  from  a  manuscript  document  preserved  in  the 
public  library  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  contains  all  the  observations  of  Don 
Thaddeus  Haenke,  Fellow  of  the  Academies  of  Vienna  and  Prague,  entitled 
"Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  province  of  Cochabamba. + 

*  See  Humboldt  and  Haenke. 

X  Don  Thaddeus  Haenke,  from  whom  the  description  of  Cochabamba,  &c.,  is  taken, 
is  an  incontrovertible  authority  for  everything  that  he  asserts.    This  distinguished 
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The  territory  of  the  province  of  Cochabamba,"  says  he,  forms  a  long, 
and  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  with  but  little  variation  runs  from  west  to 
east.  Its  length  is  about  130  geographical  leagues,  more  or  less,  supposing 
it  a  strait  line,  and  its  diameter  under  the  same  supposition  of  a  strait  line 
does  not  exceed  the  space  of  20  or  30  leagues.  Its  direction  is  almost  from 
north  to  south.  On  the  south  it  is  separated  from  the  districts  of  Chayanta, 
Yamparaes  and  Charcas,  by  the  river  Grande  ;  on  the  north  the  interior 
ridge  of  mountains  forms  a  respectable  barrier,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Andes ;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  immense  mountains  of  the  exterior 
ridge  commonly  called  De  la  Costa,  and  on  the  east  its  territory  adjoins 
those  vast  plains  which  lie  so  low  as  to  be  almost  on  a  level  with  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  and  the  true  extent  and  position  of  which,  future  ages  alone  can 
determine.  Its  singular  position  is  the  cause  of  its  great  fertility  and  of  its 
variable  chmate  and  temperature ;  of  Avhich,  in  short,  it  combines  in  a  small 
space  every  modification ;  this  province  contains  some  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  land  of  South  America,  being  an  inclined  plain  of  very  gentle 
gradients.  To  this  singular  conformation  it  owes  its  extraordinary  fertility, 
its  extreme  healthiness,  and  its  agreeable  temperature, 

"  While  the  interior  of  the  Cordillera  is  an  immense  body  of  metal  of 
all  kinds,  the  plains  and  declivities  yield  in  the  greatest  profusion  every 
kind  of  mineral,  saline,  and  vegetable  produce.  The  lakes  are  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  common  salt.  Immense  plains  are  covered  with  mineral  alkali, 
rock  salt,  alum,  magnesia,  &c.  &c.  Even  upon  the  snowy  heights  where 
the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  is  prejudicial  to  animal  life,  dwell  the 
various  species  of  the  Peruvian  camel,  huauuco,  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  and 
the  vicuna,  whose  wool,  particularly  that  of  the  two  latter,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  most  precious  in  the  world.  Nature  has  placed  there,  also,  a 
great  variety  of  medicinal  herbs,  among  which  are  several  kinds  of  valerian, 
gentian,  &c.  &c. 

"  Descending  from  stage  to  stage,  the  temperature  is  found  to  undergo 
considerable  alteration,  wdthin  a  very  short  distance ;  and  in  the  succession 
of  extensive  valleys  and  hollows,  which  beautify  the  declivity  of  these 
immense  mountains,  is  to  be  found  a  temperature,  equally  removed  from 
extreme  heat  and  cold,  and  which  forms  a  perpetual  summer,  the  difference 
between  the  degrees  of  heat  in  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  being  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Towards  the  foot  of  the  mountains  immense  plains  and  forests 
stretch  far  away.    Here,  of  course,  the  heat  increases  ;  but  here,  too,  it  is 

man,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  was  sent  out  as 
naturalist,  by  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1792.  He  had  Visited  all  Asia,  nearly  all  Europe, 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili,  but  he  preferred  Cochabamba  to  any 
other  region  of  the  globe,  and  there  fixed  his  residence;  he  died  there.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  his  valuable  communications  were  suppressed  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
and  his  detailed  and  minute  account  of  his  exploration  of  Eastern  Bolivia,  during 
twenty  years,  has  disappeared,  detatched  portions  only  b^ng  preserved. 
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that  Nature  presents  her  most  attractive  beauties.  Perhaps  it  Avould  be 
impossible  to  find,  throughout  the  world,  an  atmosphere  so  pure  and  so 
healthy  as  exists  among  the  innumerable  plants  and  trees  which  possess 
this  region.  Here,  the  pahn,  the  ananas,  the  cotton,  that  inestimable 
TREE  the  Jesuit's  bark,  the  cocoa-tree,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  and  an  infini- 
tude of  other  valuable  products  abound." 

According  to  Don  Thaddeus  Hsenke,  the  productions  of  Cochabamba  are 
as  follows : — 


MINERAL  SUBSTANCES. 
(natural.) 
Native  allum,  or  Cochina  blanca. 
Native  allum,  another  kind  or  Millo. 
Native  allum,  mixed  with  the  vitriol  of 

iron,  or  Colquemillo. 
Vitriol  of  iron,  or  copperas  of  stone. 
English  salt. 
Mineral  salt. 
Pure  nitre. 

Mineral  alcali,  or  Losa  Nativa. 
Native  verdigris,  or  verde  montuna. 
Orpiment  of  Peru. 

(artificial.) 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Nuriatic  acid. 

Mitro-muriatic  Acid,  or  Aqua  Regia 
Vitriol  of  copper. 
Tartar  of  vitriol. 
White  magnesia. 

Materials  for  the  manufacture  of  chrystal. 

ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES. 
New  materials  to  make  Sal  Ammoniac. 
Wools  of  the  vicunna,  and  of  the  alpaca, 

(Cavia  paca  of  Linneeus.) 
Cochineal  of  Peru,  or  El  Magno. 


VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES. 
(medicinal.) 

Gum  Arabic. 

New  shrub  impregnated  with  camphor. 

La  Hamhama. 

La  Catacata. 

El  Tanitani. 

La  Arnica  de  los  Andes. 

La  Caryopliilata  de  los  Andes. 

La  Guachanca. 

La  Agave  Vivapara.  . 

La  Vegonia, 

Quina  a  Carcarilla. 

(domestic.) 

Tara  wood,  and  other  astringent  sub- 
stances. 
Palo  Churinque. 
El  Melle  y  la  Tola. 
El  Chapi  de  los  Yugas. 
El  Achiote. 
El  Airampo. 
El  Papa  morada. 
Indigo. 
Cacao. 
Cotton. 

The  Sugar  Cane. 


In  fine,  **  The  intendency  of  Cochabamba,  possesses  from  its  peculiar 
situation,  every  soil  and  climate  of  the  world.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cor- 
dillera there  is  a  great  abundance  of  mineral  wealth,  in  the  highest  regions  of 
the  mountains  there  are  great  numbers  of  native  sheep ;  in  the  more  tem- 
perate regions,  an  abundance  of  maize,  barley,  wheat,  vines,  olives,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  the  old  Avoiid  are  produced.  The  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains  ;  at  the  same 
elevation  with  those  of  Brazil,  the  vegetation  is  precisely  the  same.  Trees 
and  plants  innumerable  cover  the  soil  with  prodigious  abundance,  and  fill 
the  air  with  fragrance  and  salubrity.    Nature  here  displays  her  creative 
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power  in  all  its  beauty  and  variety.  This  fertile  soil  produces  the  palm, 
the  pine- apple,  the  banana  and  its  various  species,  cocoa,  Peruvian  bark  of 
the  finest  quality,  the  sugar  cane,  and  cotton." 

In  the  mountains  of  Oropesa,  are  found  quicksilver,  or  mineral  mines  of 
great  productiveness.  Mercury  is  a  fluid  matter  perfectly  resembUng  silver 
infusion,  and  this  is  found  in  three  several  forms.  First  in  ruddy  glebes  or 
clods,  called  cinnabar;  second,  in  hard  stony  glebes,  or  a  mineral  substance 
of  a  saffron  and  sometimes  of  a  blackish  colour ;  third,  it  is  also  found  in  a 
pure  state,  for,  upon  holes  being  made  in  the  beds  of  stones,  there  sometimes 
gushes  out  a  vein  or  stream  of  pure  mercury,  called  virgin  mercury,  which  is 
the  best  sort  for  chymical  preparations ;  but  Acosta  observes,  that  the  quick- 
silver at  Oropesa  is  made  from  the  cinnabar  which  is  a  mineral  stone,  red, 
heavy  and  brilliant,  it  is  considered  a  marcasite  of  quicksilver,  or  rather 
quicksilver  petrefied  and  fixed  by  means  of  sulphur  and  subterranean  heat,  for 
it  can  be  chymically  reduced  without  much  trouble  or  loss  to  quicksilver,  so 
that  one  pound  of  good  cinnabar  will  yield  fourteen  ounces  of  mercury  or 
quicksilver.  The  Indians  of  Oropesa  wrought  these  mines  a  considerable 
time  before  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Spaniards,  little  understand- 
ing the  nature  and  value  of  the  mineral ;  for,  as  the  cinnabar  yields  a  Ver- 
million, they  only  sought  after  the  stone  which  they  called  limpi,  this 
they  used  like  the  ancient  Romans,  or  modern  Ethiopians,  to  paint  their 
faces  on  their  festivals  and  days  of  rejoicing.  Nor  were  their  quicksilver 
mines  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  until  1567,  when  Henriques 
Garcias,  a  native  of  Portugal,  happened  to  meet  with  a  piece  of  ore  which 
the  Indians  called  limpi,  which  he  imagined  must  be  the  same  as  the 
European  vermillion,  and  extracted  out  of  the  same  ore  as  quicksilver ; 
he  went  to  the  mine,  made  the  experiment,  and  found  it  to  be  according 
as  he  had  conjectured.  Upon  this  discovery  a  great  number  of  labourers 
were  immediately  employed  to  draw  the  quicksilver  out  of  the  mine  at 
Oropesa,  one  of  which  is  described  by  Acosta,  as  being  a  rock  of  hard 
stone  intermixed  with  quicksilver  extending  about  80  yards  in  length, 
40  in  breath,  and  140  in  depth,  being  so  capacious  that  300  men  might 
work  in  it  together.  We  may  add  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  mine, 
pecious  stones,  such  as  emeralds,  tourquoise,  &c.  &c.  are  found. 

Oropesa,  or  Cochabamba,  the  capital  of  this  province  is  a  beautiful  city, 
containing  upwards  of  25,000  inhabitants.  The  roads  leading  into  the  city 
are  planted  with  lofty  forest  trees,  resembling  the  finest  avenues  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  in  the  vicinity  there  are  extensive  gardens  highly  cultivated,  and 
orchards  of  the  richest  fruits,  &c. 

"  The  dfficulties*  with  which  the  nations  eastward  of  the  Andes  have  to 
contend  in  the  transport  of  their  productions  across  the  Cordillera,  double 
their  cost  in  conveying  them  to  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru ;  and  if  this  be 

*  See  Sir  Woodbine  Parish's  Report  to  the  Geographical  Society,  1835. 
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tBe  case  between  countries  apparently  bordering  on  each  other,  what  must 
be  the  labour  and  expenses  of  their  future  carriage  to  these  ports  upon  the 
Pacific,  from  whence  they  are  to  be  shipped  to  Europe  ! 

The  productions  of  Moxos  and  Chiquitos  are  transported  more  than 
200  leagues  to  Lima,  over  a  double  range  of  the  Andes.*  If  they  are  to 
be  sent  to  Europe  by  way  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  by  land  carriage,  the  distance, 
not  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  the  mountainous  roads  of  Jujiiy ,  cannot  be 
calculated  at  less  than  600  leagues.  Nothing  but  gold,  silver,  and  percious 
stones,  can  repay  the  enormous  expenses  of  transport  on  ])easts  of  burden 
over  such  an  immense  distance.  J  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  with 
such  impediments  before  them,  the  inhabitants  should  relax  in  their  industry, 
and  look  with  indifference  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  most  precious  of  their 
productions ;  contented  to  raise  a  bare  sufficiency  for  their  own  domestic 
wants,  while  possessing  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to  supply  the  world. 

"  But  the  truth  is,  these  impediments  and  disadvantages,  however  appa- 
rently great  and  discouraging  are  not  without  a  remedy,  the  evil  should  be 
referred  to  its  true  source,  the  false  and  unnatural  system  on  which  the 
intercourse  between  Europe  and  these  countries  has  been  hitherto  carried 
on.  By  changing  that  system  and  by  opening  a  new  channel  for  their 
exports,  every  obstacle  would  vanish,  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  would 
be  stimulated  to  exertion  and  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fruitful  possessions, 
and  Europe  would  reap  immense  benefits." 

Don  Thaddeus  Hsenke  remarks :  "  Nature,  indeed,  has  framed  her  works 
in  this  Continent  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Where  else  is  to  be  found  a  moun- 
tain chain  like  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes?  Where  rivers  like  the 
Amazon  and  La  Plata  ?  Where  such  extensive  plains,  such  interminable 
forests?  But  the  same  hand  which  has  raised  the  most  wondrous  and 
impassable  barriers  in  appearance,  to  the  progress  of  m.an,  in  these  vast 
regions,  has  not  omitted  to  provide  safe  and  convenient  means  of  communi- 
cation with  their  remotest  parts,  and  for  the  interchange  of  their  varied 
productions.  The  innumerable  rivers  which  pour  down  from  the  Cordil- 
leras, (for  the  most  part  navigable,)  are  but  so  many  highways  which 
nature  herself  has  provided  for  the  safe  and  convenient  passage  of  man,  and 
for  the  transport  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry."  Humboldt  says  of- these 
districts.  "  The  blessings  of  social  institutions  will,  ere  long,  be  spread  over 
the  vast  forests  that  extend  from  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  which  are  in- 
habited in  our  days  by  tribes  whom  the  very  wealth  of  nature  has  retained 
in  indolence." 

There  are,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  several  noble  rivers  which  take 

*  Condamine  calculates  that  the  passage  of  the  Andes  alor  e  may  he  considered  as 
equivalent  to  one  thousand  leagues  of  t'ranspoit  by  sea;  but  if  he  thereby  meant  as 
regards  expense.  Jive  thousand  leagues  would  liave  been  nv>re  near  the  mark. 

X  Amounting  to  between ^40  and  ^50  per  loa.—Ihmboldt. 
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their  rise  in  the  western  Andes,  pass  through  the  Bolivian  territory  and 
empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  the  chief  of  these  on  the  one 
hand  are  the  rivers  Beni,  Purus,  and  Madera,  which  after  forming  the  river 
Amazon,*  flow  into  the  north  Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  the  Pilcomayo,  the 
Marmore,  Rio  Grande,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Paraguay,  which  uniting 
with  the  Parana  mingle  their  mighty  waters  with  the  Plata  at  its 
northern  extremity,  and  thence  flow  together  into  the  south  Atlantic  at 
Monte  Video :  by  either  of  these  outlets  all  the  commerce  of  Europe  can  be 
sent  into  the  very  centre  of  Bolivia  at  a  very  inconsiderable  expense ;  whilst 
the  boundless  products  of  that  country  would  find  by  those  rivers  an  easy 
and  expeditious  outlet  to  the  markets  of  Europe. 

Don  Thaddeus  Hsenke  gives  the  following  description  of  the  river  Ama- 
zon; The  river  Amazon,"  he  remarks,  ''the  sovereign  river  of  the  world, 
is  the  principal  channel  and  may  without  exageration  be  called  a  fresh 
water  sea,  extending  almost  from  one  extremity  of  the  continent  to  the 
other,  having  1000  leagues  of  course,  offering  a  communication  from  the 
Atlantic  with  all  the  provinces  of  Peru,  extending  from  the  line  southward 
for  IS  degrees,  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  navigable  rivers  forming  a  com- 
plete network  in  that  immense  territory,  and  all  pouring  their  waters  into 
the  sovereign  stream.  The  most  important  at  the  farthest  distance  from  the 
Atlantic  is  the  Huallaga,  which  joins  the  Amazon  in  77  w.  of  Paris.  Then 
the  Ucayle  joining  at  73  w.  of  Paris.  Between  this  and  62  w.  of  Paris. 
The  largest  of  those  which  enter  the  Amazon  from  the  south  are  the  Yavari, 
the  Yutay,  Gurata,  Teffe,  and  Coari. 

"  Between  62°  and  61"  discharging  from  four  principal  mouths  enters  the 
Purus  or  Cuchiavara,  coming  from  Bolivia — a  river  of  the  first  class,  and 
according  to  the  Indians  equal  to  the  Amazon.  This  river  seems  to  come 
from  the  Cordillera  of  Vilcanota  and  the  east  of  the  mountains  of  Carabaya, 
being  formed  of  many  streams  which  pour  down  from  them  '  all  of  which 

*  Humboldt  when  treating  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  and  of  its  extraordinary 
salubrity  says.  "  The  intimate  connexion  tliat  exists  between  the  direction  of  rivers, 
the  height  and  disposition  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  is  well  worthy  of  attention."  He  also  observes.  The 
trade  wind  blows  coustautly  up  the  Amazon,  even  to  the  western  Cordilleras,  the 
great  sulubiity  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  presenting  so  strong  a  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Oronoko,  is  owing  to  this  constant  breeze,  which  also  extends  up  the  tributary 
rivers,  when  the  direction  of  them  is  from  the  s.w.  or  n.w.  but  when  they  come  from 
the  north  or  south  or  from  the  n.e.  or  s.e.  into  the  Amazon,  it  is  not  known:  and  hence 
the  difference  as  regard  salubrity." 

By  aid  of  the  trade  wind  constantly  blowing  up  the  Amazon,  and  against  its  stream, 
large  vessels  may  sail  up  it  uninterrupted  above  2000  miles. 

"  The  Salado,  Vermejo,  Pilcomayo,  and  many  other  feeders  of  the  river  Plata,  form 
a  navigable  entrance  to  the  very  sources  of  the  metallic  and  other  wealth  of  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Peru."    (Bolivia.)    Robertson's  travels  in  the  Parana  &c.    Murray,  1843. 
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arie  very  rich  in  gold.'  It  therefore  flows  west  of  Apolobamba,  about  150  or 
200  miles  distant  from  the  river  Beni. 

At  59  w,  of  Paris  is  the  junction  of  the  celebrated  river  Madera  with 
the  Amazon,  The  feeders  of  this  river  are  in  all  parts  of  the  very  bosom  of 
the  Andes — from  the  height  of  Pelechuco,  Sorata,  La  Paz,  in  Moxos  and 
Chiquitos,  and  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Indians  Chiriguanos.  From  the  vast 
extent  traversed  by  its  tributaries  ;  from  the  secure  navigation  of  its  princi- 
pal branches;  from  its  near  proximity  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  other  ad- 
vantages  of  its  position  it  demands  a  brief  description. 

"Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  rivers  Beni,*  the  Marmore,  and  the 
Itenes,  all  three  navigable  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  their  sources, 
and  all  flowing  through  the  very  heart  of  Bolivia. 

"  The  most  western  of  these  is  the  Beni,  which  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  considerable  rivers,  all  which,  entering  into  one  channel  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  each  other,  create  almost  immediately  a  large  body 
of  water.  All  of  them  come  down  from  the  Andes  ;  some  from  the  confines 
even  of  Cochabamba.  Among  these  are  the  Tehe  ;  the  Atenu,  famous  for  its 
cocoa  ;  the  Mapivi :  the  Tipuani  so  rich  in  gold  washings;  the  Challana  ; 
and  the  Coroico.  These  all  unite  in  one  body ;  and,  in  another  called 
Chulumani,  unite  the  Tamampaza ;  the  Solacama,  the  Paz,  the  Suvi,  the 
Cunamina  and  the  Cotacajes.  The  Beni  thus  formed  receives  between  Los 
Reyes  and  its  junction  with  the  Madera,  the  Tequeje,  the  Masisi,  and  others. 
Its  junction  Avith  the  Marmore  is  in  10°  s.  65"  w.,  and  these  two  form  the 
Madera.  Prom  the  time  the  Beni  enters  the  plains  its  course  is  gentle, 
equal,  and  majestic,  and  without  obstructions ;  it  contains  many  considerable 
islands,  and  is  about  one  mile  wide.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  'fall'  of 
the  ground  throughout  its  long  course  in  the  plains  is  so  nearly  at  the  '  level' 
of  the  ocean,  that  in  a  'distance  of  180  miles,  the  fall  does  not  exceed  20 
feet.' 

"The  Marmore  is  equal  to  the  Beni;  it  runs  through  the  territory  of 
Moxos  from  south  to  north.  One  of  its  branches  is  the  river  Chapare,  which 
receive  the  rivers  Paracti,  San  Mateo,  Coni,  Chimore,  Santa,  and  Matani, 
and  passes  near  to  the  city  of  Cochabamba.  Another  branch  is  the  Rio 
Grande  which  divides  the  province  of  Cochabamba  from  that  of  La  Charcas, 
receiving  the  waters  of  the  Sierra  near  to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz.  The 
Indians  navigate  the  river  Marmore  against  the  currents  with  fruits  and 
other  productions  of  the  country  of  Mcxos,  and  go  as  far  up  as  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 

*  The  Indians  of  this  part  of  America  (Bolivia,)  are  among  the  most  docile  and 
tractable  of  human  beings.  Those  in  the  settlements,  along  the  river  Beni,  are  hand- 
some, of  good  stature,  and  nearly  white;  they  are  very  industrious  ai\d  cleanly  in  their 
persons.  Los  Reyes  on  the  Beni  contains  from  2000  to  3000  of  them.  It  was  a 
Jesuits  mission  and  has  a  large  handsome  stone  church  built  by  that  powerful  body. 
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"I  have  navigated  all  these  rivers  going  from  the  river  Beni  by  the  river 
YacLima,  into  the  Marmore  and  Rio  Grande,  ascending  to  Fores  near  to 
Santa  Crux. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lands  of  Guayaquil  on  the  west  of  the  Andes, 
the  mountains  and  plains  on  the  eastern  Andes  is  the  only  country  in  which 
the  noblest  productions  of  America  flourish  and  abound.  '  All  the  gold  is 
here  produced,'  and  I  venture  to  assert,  Uhat  there  is  not  a  river,  nor  a 
Sierra  in  all  their  immense  extent,'  that  does  not  contain  this  metal,  although 
of  course,  fortune  recompenses  the  labour  bestowed  in  its  extraction  more  at 
some  points,  than  at  others. 

"  The  cocoa  of  Apolobamba  of  Moxos,  and  Yuracares  is  of  a  most  superior 
quality.  *  The  best  description  of  bark'  belong  exclusively  to  this  side  of  the 
Andes  —and  what  shall  I  say  of  the  *  cotton'—  of  the  *  woods  of  indigo' — of 
the  balsam  of  Capivi' — the  '  sarsaparilla' — the  '  raiz  de  china' — the  '  caout- 
chouc' and  the  'fragrant  vanilla,'  which  are  all  'here  spontaneously  pro- 
duced in  such  profusion.' 

"  The  forests  along  and  about  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  contain  woods 
of  singular  beauty  and  strength  and  of  all  colours,  not  only  such  as  are 
useful  for  house  or  cabinet  work,  but  also  for  the  construction  of  the  largest 
ships.  A  great  many  of  them  discharge  the  most  fragrant  resins  and  medi- 
cinal gums,  and  spice  trees  also  abound. 

''The  Indians  who  navigate  these  rivers  in  canoes  from  50  to  60  feet 
long,  and  of  considerable  burden,  '  need  no  supply  of  provisions  with  them; 
the  abundance  of  fish,  wild  animals,  and  birds  which  they  kill  as  they  go 
along,  furnishes  all  that  they  require  beyond  fruits  and  roots,  which  they 
also  gather  as  they  need  them." 

The  following  extracts  relative  to  the  Beni,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  flows,  are  taken  from  Brackenridge's  report  to  the  United  States 
Government,  and  will  give  a  more  clear  idea  of  its  beauty  and  value. 

"  At  Tipuani*  the  country  becomes  level,  and  stretches  off  towards  the 
north  and  east  into  extended  plains  covered  with  forests,  and  exhibiting  gen- 
tle undulations  of  hills  clothed  in  luxurous  vegetation.  From  the  top  of  the 
mountain  of  Silla,  near  Tipaani,  the  river  is  extremely  open  toAvards  the 
north  and  east.  I  do  not  imagine  that  a  finer  country  can  be  presented  to 
the  human  eye ;  and  when  we  consider  that  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
mines  of  gold,  the  richness  of  which  has  never  been  explored  ;  that  there 
are  groves  of  costly  wood  and  forests  of  the  finest  timber  trees,  with  a 
soil  of  great  fertility,  and  capable  of  yielding  all  the  various  productions 
of  the  earth,  not  excepting  the  cinnamon  and  spices  of  the  Indian  Isles; 

*  See  Biackeiiiulgc's  report  to  the  United  States  Government.  All  subsequent 
writers  have  avaihd  theuisclves  of  this  report,  ai:d  the  Messrs.  Pobertson,  in  their 
travels  on  the  Parana,  &r.  refer  to  il  as  a  work  of  most  dependable  and  unquestion- 
able authority. 
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and  that  all  these  things  are  seated  at  the  head  and  borders  of  '  water  na- 
vigable to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;'  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the  brightest 
visions  of  fancy  can  scarcely  pourtray  to  the  future  rulers  of  this  famed 
country  its  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  in  short,  the 
floods  of  wealth  which  roll  down  the  broad  basin  of  the  A.mazon  and  its 
tributary  streams  to  enrich  the  world." 

It  is  important  we  should  here  state,  that  the  Beni  *  has  been'  navigated 
by  Europeans.  For  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  of  Tupac  Amaru,  in 
1780,  Senor  Estrada,  a  citizen  of  Sorata,  wishing  to  escape  from  the 
country,  went  down  from  Tipuani  in  a  canoe  to  Los  Reyes,  where  a  Por- 
tuguese vessel  was  then  lying,  and  in  which  he  embarked  and  went  to 
Europe  with  his  treasures." 

In  a  report  of  this  country  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Missions,  hy  Prancisco  Herrera,  Commissary  Prefect  of  the  Missions,  in 
February  1827,  it  is  said,  The  Beni  waters  the  whole  of  the  district  of 
the  Mosetenes ;  it  skirts  the  province  of  Moxos,  leaving  it  to  the  east,  and 
pursues  its  course  until  it  unites  with  the  Marmore  and  loses  its  name. 

"The  extent  of  territory  comprised  in  the  map  is  about  200  leagues, 
situated  between  8  and  17,  30  south  lat.  In  this  range  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  wanting  to  make  it  everything  that  man  could  desire  for  his  abode. 
Here  he  may  find  every  variety  of  hills,  vales,  and  plains,  with  abundant 
streams  of  running  water.  The  vast  and  extensive  levels  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  but  especially  those  which  are  watered  by  the  Beni,  offer  the 
first  locality  in  the  world  for  agricultural  establishments,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  numerous  population.  Its  fertility  may  be  seen  in  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  the  trees,  and  the  innumerable  plants  which  it  spon- 
taneously produces,  affording  sustenance  and  shelter  to  a  prodigious  variety 
of  the  animal  creation. 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  to  describe  the  many  wild  fruits,  medicinal  herbs,  and 
aromatic  gums,  which  are  to  be  met  with  here  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
inasmuch  as  they  require,  in  the  first  instance  to  be  carefully  examined  by 
men  of  science  ;  but  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  such  an  examination  of  them 
would  lead  to  many  new  and  valuable  dicoveries  amongst  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  these  regions. 

"The  cocoa  is  to  be  found  wild  in  many  places  ;  in  others  it  is  cultivatsl 
in  either  case  it  is  superior  to  any  brought  to  the  city  of  La  Paz.  Tama- 
rinds, the  chirimoya  (?),  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  the  cotton  plant,  the  sugar 
cane,  pine  apples,  and  every  sort  of  garden  fruit,  flourish  here  with  very 
little  attention.  The  plantain,  also,  is  to  be  found  in  abundance —that  divine 
fruit,  of  all  the  productions  of  nature  one  of  the  most  useful  to  man  !  From 
it  he  makes  flour,  bread,  sugar,  spirits,  and  vinegar ;  whether  roasted  or 
boiled,  raw  or  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is  delicious ;  of  it  may  be  truly  said,  as  of 
the  manna  of  old,  *  ad  quod  quisque  volebat  convertabatur.'  " 

In  enumerating  some  of  the  articles  of  produce  and  capabilities  of  the 
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soil  and  climate  of  Bolivia,  it  may  be  as  well  to  commence  with  such  as 
give  sustenance  to  the  inhabitants— a  matter  of  peculiar  importance  when- 
ever it  is  proposed  to  send  out  emigrants  to  a  country.* 

The  Potato. — This  necessary  of  life  to  Europeans  is  indigenous.  Bo- 
livia was  its  native  country,  and  the  crops,  whenever  it  is  cultivated,  are 
enormous.    There  are  a  great  many  varieties. 

The  Banana. — This  abounds  ;  it  contains  so  much  nutritive  matter  that 
the  easy  terms  on  which  it  enables  man  to  support  life  in  that  country 
has  caused  it  to  be  said  that  Providence  has  encouraged  man  to  be  idle 
there ;  it  is  easily  cultivated,  and  its  yield  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  potatoes 
44tol. 

Vegetables,  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  Wheat,  Barley,  Rice,  &c. — 
All  these  are  abundantly  cultivated  in  some  parts ;  the  crops  are  likewi&e 
very  heavy,  maize  being  said  to  produce  sometimes  200  bushels  per  acre, 
and  wheat  70  bushels  per  acre.  Great  quantities  of  the  latter  are  grown 
in  the  estern  part  of  Cochabamba  for  the  supply  of  La  Paz,  Potosi,  and 
other  colder  districts. 

Oranges,  Lemons,  Olives,  Figs,  Pine  Apples,  Pears,  Apples, 
Plumbs,  Chirimoyas,  Pomegranats,  Peaches. — A  variety  of  other  rich 
fruits.  The  pine-apple  is  of  very  great  size  ;  South  America  is  its  native 
country,  it  having  been  taken  from  thence  to  India  and  China.  The  vine 
may  also  be  culivated  with  very  great  success.  The  cultivation  of  both 
the  vine  and  the  olive  were  strictly  prohibited  by  Spain  in  this  country. 
The  chirimoya  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delicious  fruit  in  the  world;  and 
in  Cochabamba  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  species  of  peach,  most  of  them 
exquisite. 

The  vegetable  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  may  therefore  be  deemed 
secure. 

The  rivers  abound  withes/?.  There  are  said  to  be  thirteen  differet  species 
of  small  ones,  from  four  feet  long  downwards,  which  are  all  excellent  eat- 
ing ;  some  of  which  are  very  delicious. 

The  Manate,  or  River  Cow,  which  is  very  large,  furnishes  a  great  quantity 
of  excellent  oil,  and  its  flesh  dried  keeps  good  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Gcane  is  abundant;  uildpigs,  deer,  and  other  smaller  animals,  uild  turkeys, 
partridges,  and  numerous  other  excellent  birds  are  here  found. 

Poultry  is  so  abundant  in  Cochabamba,  that  eggs  are  seldom  worth  more 
than  threepence  (English)  per  hundred.  Sheep  are  in  great  numbers  all 
over  the  Cordilleras. 

Many  of  the  rivers  so  abound  with  turtle,  that  the  eggs  of  this  creature 

*  When  treating  of  these  very  districts,  Humboldt  says— "The  blessings  of  social 
institutions  will,  ere  long,  be  spread  over  the  vast  forests  that  extend  from  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  and  which  are  iiiijabited,  in  our  days,  by  tribes  whom  the  very  wealth  of 
nature  has  retained  in  iudulance." 
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are  collected  by  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  making  oil.  Millions  of  its 
eggs  are  thus  yearly  consumed ;  and  the  oil  extracted  from  them  when 
carefully  prepared  is  of  fine  quality,  and  eatable. 

Among  the  productions  of  Bolivia  suited  to  commerce  are  the  following : — 

Guano. — The  finest  is  to  be  had  on  the  islands,  in  the  Pacific,  belonging 
to  Bolivia,  and  the  quantity  so  great  as  to  be  equal  to  the  supply  of  Great 
Britain  for  200  years. 

Peruvian  Bark. — The  very  finest  quality  is  produced  east  of  the 
mountains,  and  has,  hitherto,  been  carried  over  to  the  ports  of  the  Pacific 
at  very  great  expense. 

Cinnamon.— This  has  never  been  an  article  of  commerce.  The  tree 
grows  wild  in  great  abundance ;  it  is  of  excellent  quality,  thicker  than 
that  of  Ceylon,  and  would,  under  cultivation,  be  equal  to  the  finest  brought 
from  that  colony. 

Wood.— There  are  fifty  or  sixty  sorts  of  wood  unknown  in  Europe,  and 
among  them  are  a  variety  of  very  beautiful  ones,  which  are  sure  to  be 
appreciated,  and  for  the  export  of  which  the  rivers  afford  every  desirable 
facility.  Among  those  in  the  eastern  districts  are  mahogany,  the  lucma, 
and  the  chonta,  fine  woods  used  for  cabinet-work  in  the  country.  The 
chonta  is  equal  to  ebony  in  colour,  fineness  of  texture,  and  solidity. 

Tobacco. — The  cultivation  of  this  was  prohibited  by  the  Spaniards, 
although  it  is  indigenous  in  South  America. 

Coca  or  Betel,  which  is  used  instead  of  tobacco.  The  sale  of  this, 
in  the  market  of  La  Paz  alone,  amounts,  annually,  4,000,000  dollars 
(£800,000). 

Cocoa. — A  good  deal  is  produced  ;  some  near  the  river  Beni,  is  equal  to 
the  famed  Sochonoso  of  Mexico,  and  sells  for  a  dollar  four  shillings  English) 
the  pound,  in  the  market  of  La  Paz.* 

Sugar  Cane  is  much  cultvated  about  the  river  Marmore,  and  this  culti- 
vation may  be  carried  to  any  extent. 

Coffee  may  be  very  extensively  cultivated. 

Purs. — Chinchilla,  zorillo,  bullen,  puma,  &c. 

Ostrich  Feathers. — The  ostrich  abounds  on  the  bleak  Cordilleras. 

Silk. — ^The  mulberry  may  be  called  the  tree  of  the  country ;  it  so  abounds 
that  the  fruit  dried  and  ground  is  a  common  article  of  consumption  among 
the  people.  Silk.worms  have  been  found  upon  the  trees;  and  silk  may  be 
cultivated  to  any  extent,  although  it  has  been  hitherto  entirely  neglected. 

Cotton  grows  wild  in  the  woods  in  great  abundance;  the  pods  of  some 
species  attain  to  treble  the  size  of  the  ordinary  cotton  plant ;  the  finest 
quality  is  as  fine  and  soft  as  silk.  The  native  Indians  manufacture  some 
very  beautiful  articles  from  it  for  their  own  use.  This  may  become  a  most 
important  export.    It  possesses  an  immense  advantage  over  the  United  States. 

*  The  cost  of  conveying  it  up  all  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordillera  is,  of  course 
considerable. 
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cotton  in  one  important  respect — Me  United  States^  plant  is  an  annual  •  that 
of  these  districts  is  perennial. 

Wool.— That  of  the  ^'alpaca"  and  of  the  vicuna,"  now  becoming 
famous  in  Europe,  competes  successfully  with  Cashmere. 

Flax  of  very  fine  quality  may  be  produced  in  any  quantity.  The  culti- 
vation of  flax  and  hemp  was  strictly  prohibited  by  Spain.  It  is  very  ex- 
tensively produced  in  Cochabamba ;  but  no  other  use  is  made  of  it  than  to 
extract  the  oil  from  the  seed. 

Dyes.— Coc^inea/  may  be  cultivated  to  any  extent ;  the  insect,  in  its  na- 
tive state,  is  very  abundant,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  cultivated.  It  is  said 
of  indigo  there  is  no  end ;"  it  grows  wild.  Three  or  four  kinds  of  black 
dye  are  extracted  from  the  leaves  and  barks  of  plant  and  trees  ;  also  a  yellow 
dye  and  a  vermilion  dye,  said  to  be  very  beautiful.  Annatto  is  also  prepared. 
The  Indians  know,  and  collect,  and  employ  all  these.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  dye  woods. 

Vanilla  of  the  finest  quality. 
Sarsaparilla  grows  wild. 
Almonds  grow  wild. 
Saffron  strictly  prohibited  by  Spain. 

Wax. — Laurel  wax,  and  white,  yellow,  and  black  bees'  wax. 

Rhubarb,  Gentian,  Jalap,  Aioes,  Valerian,  Ipecacuanha. 

Gums. — Arabic  abundant.  The  woods  abound  with  gums,  none  of  which 
have  as  yet  been  made  articles  of  commerce.  There  are  also  copal,  storax, 
tragacanth,  benzoin,  and  others  unknown.  Caoutchouc  is  also  abundant, 
and  will  become  a  great  export. 

Balsams. — A  great  variety,  both  of  resinous  and  healing  ones.  Capivi, 
Peru,  Tolu,  and  many  unknown  in  Europe. 

Medicines. — Many  extracts  from  herbs,  &c.  unknown  to  European  phar- 
macy, are  made  by  the  Indians,  and  are  said  to  possess  remarkable  efficacy. 
Among  them  are  some  for  wounds,  neutralising  animal  and  vegetable  poisons, 
for  rheumatism,  emetics,  dropsy,  &c. 

Frankincense,  Myrrh,  Camphor,  Dragon's-blood. 

To  enumerate  all  the  valuable  articles  produced  in  the  different  provinces 
of  Bolivia,  east  and  north-east  of  the  mountains,  would  be  impossible,  the 
climate  varying  according  to  the  greater  or  less  influence  exercised  by  the 
mountains  over  the  temperature  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  proximity, 
as  well  as  by  the  trade  winds,  and  causing  an  equal  variety  of  productions. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  rivers  of  Bolivia  for  the  cheap  exportation 
of  timber  makes  the  question  of  the  quality  and  character  of  its  woods,  one 
of  very  great  interest. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are  among  them  a  great  variety  of 

*  In  the  country  about  Los  Reyes,  on  the  river  Beni,  they  are  in  extreme  abundance, 
but,  owing  to  the  immense  distance  from  the  pjrts  of  the  Pacific,  the  latter  has  never 
been  gatherd  there,  hitherto,  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
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beautiful  and  most  valuable  timber  for  domestic  and  ornamental  purposes, 
unknown  hitherto  in  Europe.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  most  general  height 
of  the  trees  in  those  parts  is  from  100  to  120  feet,  with  strait  clear  trunks, 
until  within  30  or  40  feet  of  the  top.  Sixteen  feet  in  diameter  seems  to  be 
not  at  all  an  unusual  size  for  some  of  the  most  valuable,  particularly  of  those 
which  Humboldt  states  to  be  incomparable  for  ship-building,  such  as  the 
Octus  cymhaium,  called  sassafras  by  the  Missionaries,  but  totally  differing 
from  the  Laurus  sassafras  of  North  America.  It  exceeds  100  feet  in  height. 
The  wood  is  yellow,  resinous,  and  almost  incorruptible  in  the  water,  having 
also  a  very  agreeable  smell.  The  Amyris,  great,  white,  and  red  cedars ; 
not  the  Cedrata  odorata,  but  the  Amyris  altissima,  100  to  120  feet.  The 
Laurus  javitensis,  used  by  the  Indians  for  canoes,  which  they  make  from  50 
to  70  feet  long,  having  split  them  in  two,  by  running  red-hot  irons  through 
them,  and  when  split,  then  hollowing  them  out. 

In  the  years  1811  and  1812,  a  professor  of  Natural  History,  a  native  of 
Salta,  while  travelling  in  Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  or  Argentine  Republic,  enumerates 
in  his  catalogue  53  kinds  of  useful  timber  which  flourish  in  the  regions  of  the 
river  Beni,  and  of  the  departments  of  Moxos  and  Chiquitos,  and  in  a  private 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History  belonging  to  an  individual  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  there  are  specimens  of  64  kinds  of  Bolivian  timber,  and  among  them 
that  very  choice  wood  so  valued  in  Europe,  namely  the  red  ebony.  The 
chief  forest  trees  are  the  Tapiera,  the  Vermeatico,  the  Commoperie,  the 
Guiteba,  and  Serrie  ;  all  these  woods  are  used  for  building  houses  and  ships 
in  those  parts ;  there  are  also  three  kinds  of  Hargrove  trees,  as  many  of 
Cotton  trees,  with  the  wild  Cocoa-nut  tree,  whose  nuts  are  used  in  Bolivia 
for  making  beads  and  toys,  and  the  wild  Cinnamon  tree.  There  are  like- 
wise the  speckled  fustic  and  other  dying  woods,  but  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  all  is  that  from  which  the  great  territory  of  Brazil  has  taken  its  name 
and  which  requires  a  particular  description.  The  Brazil  or  red  wood  is 
cut  from  a  tree  somewhat  like  the  English  Oak  for  largeness  and  foliage  ; 
it  is  very  hard  and  therefore  difficult  to  be  felled  and  split,  which  is  done 
by  the  natives  who  during  the  Spanish  domination  were  compelled  to  carry 
it  on  their  shoulders  to  the  main  rivers.  This  wood  crackles  much  when 
burning  and  produces  but  little  smoke ;  upon  splitting  it  becomes  reddish  and 
has  a  sweet  taste  when  chewed  ;  it  is  much  used  in  England  by  turners  for 
ornamental  work,  and  by  upholsterers  and  polishers  to  make  a  kind  of  car- 
mine by  means  of  acids,  and  a  liquid  lacca  for  minature  painting ;  but  its 
chief  use  is  as  a  dye,  which  is  very  permanent  when  used  with  alum  or 
tartar.  It  forms  a  very  considerable  and  valuable  article  of  commerce  with 
the  Brazils  whence  it  is  imported  in  large  quantities  into  this  country.  We 
find  moreover  in  Bolivia  six  different  kinds  of  ebony.  Five  different  kinds 
of  palm  trees  with  almost  every  species  of  large  tropical  fruit  trees,  and  of  the 
large  trees  affording  dying  woods,  from  nearly  the  whole  of  which,  ouze  out 
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resin  and  balsams  of  almost  every  kind,  besides  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
caoutchouc  or  Indian -rubber. 

When  we  contemplate  the  rich  and  inexhaustible  elements  of  wealth,  and 
the  boundless  and  unparralleled  diversity  of  clime  and  extent  of  the  Bolivian 
territory,  we  are  induced  to  contrast  our  notions  and  knowledge  of  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  feel  disposed  to  ask  ourselves,  why  the  greatest  and  noblest 
rivers  in  the  world,  for  instance  the  Amazon,  the  Madera,  the  Beni,  the 
Tipuani,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  gereat  Pilcomayo,  with  their  many  affluent 
tributaries,  one  of  which  at  1800*  miles  from  the  south  Atlantic,  is  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  ships  of  considerable  burden. 
Why  we  ask  should  not  these  noble  rivers  become  more  than  successful  rivals 
for  fame  with  the  Mississippi?  Are  the  rivers  of  Bolivia  les  copious  ?  Are 
the  lands  through  which  they  flow  less  valuable  or  productive  ?  Have  they 
any  obstacles  which  the  Mississippi  has  not  ?  Is  the  climate  of  BoUvia  less 
healthy  ?  Are  the  points  to  which  those  rivers  lead  less  important  ?  Their 
commercial  results  less  promising  and  inviting  ?  Quite  the  reverse,  for  not 
to  mention  the  rivers  Tipuani,  Beni,  Purus,  Madera,  and  the  Amazon  on  the 
north-eastern  side  which  flow  into  the  north  Atlantic,  the  great  river  Pilco- 
mayo which  pours  its  mighty  waters  into  the  Paraguay,  and  thence  into  the 
Hio  Plata,  flowing  into  the  south  Atlantic,  has  not  a  single  obstacle  to  its 
free  navigation  of  vessels  of  considerable  draft  of  water,  until  it  reaches  almost 
to  the  centre  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia.  The  Pilcomayo  would  be  regarded  as  a 
river  of  the  very  first  magnitude  were  it  not  in  the  presence  of  the  Amazon. 

The  climate  of  Bolivia  is  generally  healthy,  many  extensive  portions  of 
it  particularly  so,t  and  in  this  respect  therefore  the  comparison  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  Mississippi,  The  soil  is  as  rich  as  that  about  the  northern 
Tival,  while  the  uninterrupted  softness  of  the  climate,  and  some  peculiari- 
ties, the  cause  of  which  are  not  as  yet  fully  ascertained,  enable  it  to  produce 
spontaneously  a  great  and  valuable  vegetable  variety  unknown  in  north 
America.  Instead  of  the  lead  mines  of  Galena,  in  Wisconsen,  for  the  pro- 
duce of  which  the  Mississippi  serves  as  a  channel,  the  rivers  of  Bolivia  have 
their  early  progress  amid  the  gold  mines  of  Tipuani,  J  and  flow  through  that 

*  The  Pilcomayo. 

+  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  F.  R.  S.  in  liis  official  report  on  the  river  Beni,  published 
in  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  5.  part  1.  1835.  remarks,  the 
climate  is  so  mild  and  salubrious  that  it  may  be  said  truly  there  is  none  like  it  on  this 
continent,  as  a  proof  of  which,  in  the  settlement  of  Guanay,  in  a  population  of  240  souls 
there  has  not  been  a  single  death  of  man,  woman,  or  child  in  two  years  and  five  months. 

X  The  river  Tipuani,  one  of  the  numerous  small  rivers  that  unite  to  form  the  great 
river  Beni,  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  gold  washings,  as  much  as  100,000  ounces  a  year 
of  the  purest  gold  has  been  obtained  there,  all  the  gold  produced  in  these  districts  is  of 
extraordinary  fineness  generally  23^  carats,  it  is  carried  to  la  Paz  (a  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult journey  of  many  days)  on  the  shoulders  of  the  indians  ;  each  man  will  only 
carry  about  1251b.  weight. 
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rich  mineral  region  from  which  such  immense  wealth  has  been  already  ex- 
tracted, and  which  should  seem  still  to  be  inexhaustible,  when  English 
capital,  enterprise,  and  energy  are  directed  to  the  developement  of  such  vast 
resources,  there  is  no  presumption  in  saying  that  hopes,  which  in  most 
cases  would  be  justly  pronounced  extravagant,  may  be  here  reasonably 
entertained. 

Moreover  should  a  comparison  be  instituted  between  the  British  Settle- 
ments in  north  America  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  possessions  of  Australia  and 
Van  Dieman's  Land  in  the  south  Pacific  on  the  other,  with  Bolivia,  the 
preference  as  a  settlement  for  Emigrants  could  not  fail  to  be  given  to  the 
latter,  since  the  rigorous  severity  of  the  Canadian  winters  impedes  the  opera- 
tions of  husbandry  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  whilst  the  great  distance 
of  the  other  from  the  markets  of  Europe,  coupled  with  the  scanty  capacities 
and  resources  of  the  colony  itself,  greatly  augments  the  art  of  its  produc- 
tions ;  and  hence  does  not  offer  such  an  amount  of  remuneration  as  might  be 
fairly  anticipated  from  a  colonization  of  Bolivia. 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  we  need  but  read  the  following  convin- 
cing statement  from  M^CuUock's  Geographical  Dictionary,  page  402,  ar- 
ticle, Bolivia. 

"  The  eastern  or  most  fertile  portion  of  Bolivia  is  traversed  by  the  Madera 
and  other  navigable  affluents  of  the  river  Amazon  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  great  Pilcomayo,*  and  other  affluents  of  the  Paraguay,  Parana,  and  La 
Plata  rivers  on  the  other,  so  that  if  the  extraordinary  facilities  which  these 
great  rivers  afford  for  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  south  America  be  ever 
made  use  of,  the  products  of  Bolivia  will  meet  with  a  ready  and  advan- 
tageous outlet ;  and  her  all  but  boundless  capacities  of  production,  which  at 
present  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  any  degree  availed  of,  will  receive  a 
stimulus,  of  the  influence  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  idea." 

*  The  Jesuits  sent  an  expedition  from  Paraguay  up  the  Pilcomayo  in  1821.,  the  expe- 
dition consisted  of  291  Purnis,  in  a  vessel  of  about  300  tons,  the  registration  of  every 
days  progress  has  been  preserved,  and  this  interesting  and  important  document  proves 
most  conclusively  that  with  some,  but  very  inexpensive  and  trifling  improvements,  this 
river  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  Bolivia,  may  be  navigated  by  a  vessel  of  the 
above  mentioned  burden,  with  the  assistance  of  steam  tugs  at  least  1400  miles. 


THE  END. 
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